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CREATIVE DRAMA IN THE 
SECONDARY. CLASSROOM 


"by 


* John R. Sharpham* 


From the very outset.it needs’ to be stated quite“ 
clearly that ¢reative drama is not just'a teaching ‘ 
Strategy for the elementary classroom. Creative 
drama can be a positive force for developing self- 
awareness and group interrelationships at the 
secondary school level, and it- has’ widespread in- 
plications for the teenager. In the United States 
the use of creative drama’ has heen limited, for the 

. Most: part, to the elementary classroom, and most 
creative drama texts in this country have’ concen+ 

\ trated on activities for the, child five through 
eleven years of age, The effectiveness of creative 
drama does not end at age twelve for creative drama 
Vis not based on an activity limited to ¢hildren, 
: Creative drama is based on a function of man..and 
“woman* common to.us all .-=- our ability to-play, in 
an imaginative way, with ideas, congepts and be- 
» haviors.,-To limit creative .drama to the elementary 
level restricts’ its educational possibilities and 
dentes its full relationship with the imaginative 


play. of main and woman. . 
ve : or.’ > 
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; Creativ, drama is concerned with the whole of. 
s* dhe: “doing of life? -- qt involves the dramatic ‘ 
* Playiyg out of situations so that, the possibilities 
Of, Lith éan: jhe tried out dnd explored. It is not . 
~ £or chi en” talone,* though they Should work with 
ptt a great deal, Creative drama has direct .r@levance 
. for ‘the. eeenager and young adult. The.drama class- 
room ‘cain, provide a safe and‘legal “environment in: <2 
which lifestyles. cari be tried oh and experimented 
“with. , Such questions as "Who' am 12", "Where am I?", 
Why am I?" and "How am I?",are at the basis of 
/ thé work -in drama. Teenagers learn” to share ideas, 
‘work closely with others, react sensitively to 
their own ‘rhythms’ and-.sensibilities, and to trace 


» sstanding of/ themselves and. the'’world in which 


a this is: done ‘depends on, the teacher and ‘the kind of Hh 


“ SoeR eRe Kiestions and answers; The* nature of* the \, |: 
eck ; j : 


' 
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their own growth through involvement in drama.” 
It can allow them to<come to a fuller wnder~ 


they live, Jana it can do this more effectively 
than other /processes for drama is closer to the 
core of bejing, the’ potential for self-discovery 
‘that is within®eath person. 


Creatjive drama Anes not just happen in the: * 
élassroon. The teacher Meys a major role for he 
or she haS ‘to structure the environment so that 
the dram& can take place. The potential for drama - 
is within each student, but it is the teacher's. * 
task to/create an atmosphere in which this ‘potehtial 
can be realized. This can often be difficult be-- — 
cause the nature of the classroom system is such 
that teachers have not dl@ays encouraged self-'’ vw 
expression or involved students in honest sharing 
situations. Too often the teacher's role has, been © 
that of the "giver" or "bestower™ of all necessary 
“information, the authoritarian leader, * ‘or benevo-~ 
lent despot -- not the facilitator ‘and guide so ' 
necessary for the drama classroom. The teacher - ie 
using “‘drana will need. patience, warmth, a concern 
for others, humility, flexibility and:a desire 2 
to lead’ others to a fuller knowledge. of their- .- 
existence.. An extensive backdieund, of :theatre 
- training is, not necessary, for drama iss inno way 
performance érientated.+ » The teacher will need 
some erstanding “Of drama as a procéss ana of, . 

‘its p rential’for use in ‘the classroomt,” but most 
importantly he or she, will ‘need a willingness to -. 
experiment with ideas in <a@étion, -and a” ‘desire to a 
share closely with the" students. Meg .- 

“The teacher Setes with teenagers may not be “|: 
. too sure? how ‘to. begin work in.drama. There is no ‘ 

_ one right way to begin-though a basic rapport be- _.| ' 
tween teacher and students must’ be built.° How: * ¢ 


environment that’ is Being” developed. First lessons,“ 
‘may be“getting to know you" sessions. using dis- .- 4 
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imagination, or ways people do play can: be .points. 
for discussion. Or the teacher may decide to begin 

_ with ‘action — ta gét the students involved through 
doing.’ Stimulus. materials gan help-in beginning, 
les sons: recorded music, ‘Visual miteriaks such as * 

slides dr photographs, textures, even sme113 ‘may 

frame discussion or action. If the teacher has a. 
permanent room for “drama the room itself can be 
prepared using jie hts, gound- equipment, different » 
“levels for movement, and textures’ to create an 
attractive and stimulating working environment. 

wt The teacher can: begin work in drama with the 
studept$ sittjng at their desks. The idea of 
having ‘to stand and'move around can Per ‘embarrass-. 
ing. for many teenagers’ ‘and beginning work in their 

vf desks can oe a starting point, for students before. 
‘moving to thore involved actiovy. A first exercise” 
can center dn the’ force’ of ‘tite “imagination ‘and: the . 
students, are ‘asked to sit ‘comtfortably, close their. 

“eyes and ‘listen. The teachet! structures: the Soraya 
by, speaking as follows: 


I want you to enter.into-my imagination with 
your imagination, . Listening: carefully: ‘to,my words. 
Think about ‘the chair on which you | ’are sitting > 
notice the relationship ° of your, “bday? to the ‘chair, 
how your . feet touch the floor, your body pressure — 
bn the different parts of the chair, how the chair 
‘ touches your body. °.Now™I am going to ‘change: the 
ehaiy an you; you are, how sitting in a dentist's 
chair. What do you ‘hears see,” smell’, how do’ you 
feel? What. is the relationship of your body to , 
this chair inthis sittiat ion?" Other chairs to be 
explored .in, this way inclida: ysittinig in a THT7° 
circling “in ‘a! snow ‘storm waiting to lard; the 
driver's seat. of.-a car vin busy traffic; a. i lift; 
a‘big leather’ chair. y, 

Agy well as this, exercise there are a nimbét of. 
"exercises with the hands that can be. done in the 
desks.. These include: , Pitking, roses on a windy day ; 


\ 


opening Special packages; butlding: something; ‘ °, 
handling ‘a fragile object or a wounded pet; ex-" 
ploring different: textures (e.g. searching fore ean 
object Tost. in’ sand, thud,” snow, jello, water);) 
- dismantling a bom, Other exercises call concen- 

, trate. on the senses, particularly listening to 
sounds inside’ and; outside ‘the room. Eventually 

the student‘ will need to move from their,desks: + ~ 
‘ and -bécome. involved in the aetion of drama: ; 


ieenawere. are often salplneneeicus of. their 

, body and™-beginning exercises’ ‘that explore’ control 

of movement are helpful., In the initfal stages work. , 
a should.be done. individually, each student working. “7 ~ 
‘inthis or her ‘Own space éxploring body movements. ue 

‘ im this Space. The teacher should point. out space 

"ardas ," in front, above, “behind, to the sides and ' 
below the ‘hody that Gan.be explored by movement. -° 
‘One way to explore these areas is‘to have the right’ 

- foot fixed'‘firmly to-the floor, "nailed down," then’ 
see what.possibilities there are for movement with, 
the rest of the body. Such-exercises should 
' challenge.the students ‘to vtest their capabilities, 
to discover what is possible and is comfortable 

“fOr them.’ Tensian, and relaxation exercises can . ,; 

_ be helpful -- ‘a rubber band being stretched as_ ,: 

‘ -taut as possible,* then. let go; or a flaccid* balloon 
“slowly fill ing up with: air can: be models for move= 
merit ¢ : s . 


Indfvidual movement Me can. be followed ty 
work in pairs, sharing ‘space together. Partners, 9 
can experiment by making different shapes: together :. 
in’ their,space, e.g. making a. shape. together thab , 


expresses "tension" Ors "fluidity",°or "redness’®. *:,,' 


An effective exercise in sHaring space is:'the 

simple mirror. exercise.", The partners stand facing 
‘each other with ‘the hands almost touching, ‘palm to 
paln, using’ the, eyes, as. a point of focus. The +o 

. hands move slowl as. in. a mirror-image of each wes 
ather 5 iAbartis the meaty, The- stress ison the; 
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“partners working together’as one -- Kt is, hot ‘es 3 He 


“simple follow-the- jeader exercige, but a sharing 
exercise in wwhich the two try to catch ‘each other's 
rhythm and develop harmonious ahftion. No talking 
is necessary during the exervige though &he* groups css 
will speak spontaneously at the end of éach mirror- 
ing. “" aa tye 8 ; ag 
As well af work in, movement, teenagers .can work ~ 

effectively with speech exercises, and speech will 
, flow spontaneously with pairs | and group work in. 

" movement.- A beginning speech exercise to follow 

‘ a’movement exercise wold: be to have the pairs sit 

. and stare intently at each other, and one of the ° 
pair has two minutes to talk about himself or herself 
to the other, The: partner is not to reser ' in > 


"*any way, just to stare back apd Listen.. At the 


_end of two minutes the positions are reversed. Then - 5 
after each has spoken they are allowed to’ talk ‘to: 

each other aboyt each other with no restraints. 

» Another exercise in speech is to have smadl gZreups ve 
of four and six carry on a conversation between’ . : 
items on‘a refrigerator shelf. This allows for 2 


‘ ape NeEE NE york and ‘can be quite ION r / a 
wre . Pa; ° $ ' 


All the exercises discussed so far are preparatory _ 
exercisés for drama. These pre-drama exercises: are 
‘used to prepare students for drama, to ready em 
to -use-their imagainations and their bodies ima, 

', working transaction. Pre-drama exercises stress__ 
‘work with the imagination, sense-awareness, move-— 
sment and speech and they should be used only as long 
as they are necessary. Then the students “can move 
into lyric drama’ or human drama. 

Lyric arama bivelves work within a franfework . °% 
that has a beginning’, a middle and an end. - Students 
explore imaginatively within the framework stories ° 
of fantasy, myths,»legends, sciehce fiction and 

e ideas from poems, stories, music agd art. Lyric 


) 
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rama allows.students to explore, with complete’ 
édom, inner thoughts and fantasies, dnd the 
possibilities for ‘action of inanimate and ‘non- 
human objects. The basis of most’ lyric drama will 


~ be body movement and sound effects, and music is. 


often a good stimulus for creating lyric drama. 
Songs such as the psychedelic "Lucy in the Sky 
with Diamonds," by the Beatles, ,or the stow, 
haunting beginning of "Nights in-White Satin" 
by the Moody Blues sepply a framework within 
which a group’ can create a piece of drama using 


‘ ‘movement , lights “and color. Lyric drama can be 


quite abstract and often has little oré¢no a 
Ideas or themes such.ags "In ‘phe beginning.. 5" 
"Endangered Species," "Peace in Our Time," or 
"Lonely" can. be explored and developed through 
lyric drama approaches. A poem, such as Lewis ’ 
Carrol's "Jabberwocky,"’ provides a‘neat frame- 
-work for exploring through drama. Groups can 
create "slithy toves" and "borogoves," and create 
their ‘own Jabperwock with movement and sound. 
Stories and poems should be.used as stimuli to 
suggest action.rather than being ‘a script to be 


@ acted out. The students' imaginations should be 


a 
a 
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provoked and stimulated so that an imaginative 
world is created. 
eg 


The notion of structure in this work is important. 
«Students need ‘to do more than just play with ideas 
in action -- they need to give’some direction and 
shape to their work. They should Share ideas 
and organize them im some working order that is 
‘satisfying to the participants. .There should be 

a definité beginning: and the action should build 
to a climax that grows out of the action. From 
the climax, the action should move to a harmonious, 
satisfying conclusion. A period of contemplation, 
of quiet, at the endvis often very cea lan for 


‘ the' aaa eae 
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- Teenagers will often find in lyric ‘drama a frame- 
work for exploring taboo\subjects such as drug sag 
trips, viokence,” sexual Seis and death. It 

* allows freedom for imaginattv¥e exploration ut, 
eventually, ‘the, action will move toward the heart of 
all drema, work. human drama. , 

Human drama is the exploration of the possibili- 
ties of living -- in a real sénse -- for jhere the 
drama allows the students to explore human beings 
struggling through human situations and human’ 
problems. Like lyric drama, it is created by ‘the 
participants themselves, with the help, if needed, of 
the teacher. Unlike lyric drama, it does not explore 
fantasy --‘in this work students are’ exploring the 

. possibirities: of different human actions in the world 
as we know it. ‘It has to do-always with human bejngs, 
either tn isolation or in some relationship with 
each other involving situations. in which human beings 
struggle with life, its joys, its hopes, its pain- and 
ifs sorrow. Usually the drama centers on a problem 
and the action évolves from the attempts, successful 
or-unsuccéssful, of the participants to come to grips 
with tke problem. : VA 

ey . # . 

Usually. human drama uses small groups -though it 
can build to include large group involvement of the 
whole‘elass. Ideas-have to be developed in concert 
with the’students working closely with each other to 
share and develop their work together. The planning 
and preparatiom that leads into drama-is most im- 
portant for it is here that the basis for exploration 
is built, not just with the ideas, but with the de- 
velopment of «lose group co-operation. 


« The ideas for human drama flow from life situations 
and with any group of students these ideas will be 
almost unlimited. The students can supply ideas from 
“their own life*experiences, or from any are&é of . 
interest, from newspapers, history, literature -- 
from any area which touches on man or woman's ; 
struggle with this existence called life. The 
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‘their ‘drama. He’ or she may ‘do this by stepping , 


e . - * x : 
, . 
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. teacher may supply some examples, e.g-, a family 
where the father has’ just been fired from hist job; 
a group of-people trdvelling by bus (or train) 
who are suddenly cut off from the outside world by 
a snow-Storm (a?flood, a fire); a gang about to . ~ 
conduct a crime; pollution of air or water by a 
large firm and local inhabitants' reactions; group 
pressure on individuals withim a group to conform. 


Now, ofcourse, these’ situations are not the 
drama but the'bare bones that may lead to drama. 
The drama is the doing, and the intensity and truth 
of the action will depend very mucH on the planning 
and tthe working environment in which the action 
takés. place. This environment is the responsibility 
of the teacher.; How he or she shapes it is most 
important ‘for the action. , 


» The teacher must be aware of the group's readiness’ 
to explore, to create characters, to interact with : 
each other in the given situations. He or she may 
need to stop the action to ask questions to push 
what is developing. ‘One group of teenagers were 
interested in exploring gang-action that led to : 
the murder of a young woman by pouring gdsoline. 
over her and setting her ablaze. The teacher took 
the group back to’ the day before the murder to 
explore what was taking place in the gang Situation. 
The students had to create their own characters, 
who they were, what their family life was like, 
and explore why they were members of this: gang. 

: This led to eventual research in the library and 
the local newspaper for more background information. 
~ _ In another situation the teacher became a person 
in the drama, interrogating people within thé action 
to help redirect the-action or to fOrce students 
to more in-depth involvement. An important part 
of the teacher's work dn this human drama’is to 
’ gerierate sharing of ideas between the students, - 
and to help them agalyzé what*has taken place in 


oad 
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action and asking questions of the participants as 
their charagters. .Or he or. she may lead a discus- 
sion of the way the drana was résolved. Resolution 
in this work is most saree -- the students 
should reach a conclugion that is harmonious ror 
the whole action, though it need not fr harmonious - 
for each of the participants. : 
Pe pm y 

There is in this work, asin lyric drama, a need 
for definite shaping of the action. Thére needs to 
be a beginning point, the flashpoint where the 
problem will bg@gome a problem for the whole group. 
Then there will be a period of exploration as dif- 
ferent aspects of ‘the problem are worked through. 
Students will, create and develop characters, people 
whosé actions and reactions will be tried out in- | 
different situations., The drama should move towards 
a resolution of the froblem, a resolution thgt is + 
in keeping with the whole shape of the action. 
Often in beginning situations students may: opt for 
a-comfortable or "Hollywood" type cond¢lusion. They 
should be encouraged to find’a resolution that fits. 
‘the flow of action, that is honest to it. 3 


The three levels,of drama, beginning, or pre- 
drama, lyric drama and human drama afte part of the 
whole -- which is. drama. This drama can be a 
subject in its own night or it can be a resource 
for teaching in speegh-communication, history, 
literature, -- in any classroom Where téenagers are 
consciously looking for answers to their human 
‘condition. Drama is already in the secondary class- 
room as a potential force. It is up to the teacher 
to discovér it an& put it to use. 
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1yohn ¢ Sharpham, "A Copparative and Analytical’ 
Examination of Selected Writings from Great 
Britain and the USA in the Field of Creative 
.Drama" (Thesis, University of Colorado, 1970). 
, 7 “4 : 
er am indebted to Peter Slade for this concept 
and highly recomend his Child Drama (Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1954) to all teachers. 
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Way's excellent book Development Through Drama 
(Humanities Press, 1967). pp. 2-3. 


*Dy,, John Sharpham is Associate Professor of ~ | 
Theatre, Illinois-State University, Normal, 

Illinois. He'is director of. the Creative 

Drama program at ISU and a coordinator for the 

CORE ;courses in elementary education, which 

involves coordination ofthe integrated arts. 
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‘STUDENT-CENTERED TEACHING: 
A DESIRE FOR ALTERNATIVES 
a - by 
Richard L.' Weaver, II* ; 
~ sist of the education that goes on in schools, 
colleges, and universities today is designed to 
develop &' student who-can reproduce certain infor- 
mational material, who has Skills in perfopging — 
certain’ prescribed intellectual operations,’ and , 
who can reproduce the thinking of his or her 
teacher. “Just _as in the old cliche "You can lead 
@ horse to water but you can't make him drink,” ~ : 
we, as teachers, cannot teach another person Afreck- 
ly; we can only facilitate his learning. 1 Students 
- need to be provided with tasks.where they invent 
an answer rather than finding one out there .in a 
“book dr being given one by an instructor.2 The 
classroom climate as well as the whole learning 
~ environment is largely a product of the teacher's ° 
behavior. The: atmosphere whjch prevails will de- 
pend upon what the te cher doés ‘and how he or ‘she * 
does it. Our role’as’ teachers: must be something 
more ‘than. putting ideas and knowledge into the 
mind of the- student .3 To, break through the tra- - 
ditional one-way, teacher-to-student knowledge- 
distribution system ‘shbuld be the goal of-every * 
teacher, no matter what grade. or what subject 
matter. ‘There are, perhaps, two. reasons why ‘the 
breakthrough does not occur more often: ~(1) some. 
teachers lack the desire to change because they 
have no reason for changes; and (2).some teachers 
lack the alternatives or the sources for alterna- 
tives. This article will treat. these two areas” 
with respect to creating a student-centered 
learning environment. Although the autnor /Approacnes . 
the problem from 4 “communication perspective, 
_ the ideas presented here7are really trans-disciplinary. 
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For a few teachers, the question of whether or 

not to break the traditional one-way, teacher-to- 

student knowledge-distribution- system (lecturing - 

is one example) is not a question of how+to-do 

it, nor even one of what;-do-do. ~ The central : 

question for them.is why do it at all? To shrug : 

off the security blanket olf lecturing for any : - 

other "innovative" scheme is not a question they 

consider relevant. it is ikely that an article 

such-as this will change that attitude; these 

teachers have already decided there is nothing” 

here for them. But for tho e who need a push in 


some assistance. 


mae takes place on both a cégmitive and 
,on an affective level. That learning with which 
most of us are directly familiar is cognitive 
| and we as.teachers, aye most familiar with it 
- pecause jt is the most easily provided, ‘and 
the acquisition of it is the most easily tested. 
It is the affective level ‘where. less emphasis is 
plated because affective learning =- learning~ 
. that has to do with the feelings df studengs -- is 
generally amorphous. -Affective experiences appear 
more difficult to provide for the student and are 
more difficult to test. How does a teacher test 
a student to‘determine yhether’a feeling or an- 
emotion has been experienced? Because testing’ \ 
for competency on an affective level is difficult 
should not, however, cause us to neglect this 
valuable and significant area. 


. 


The desire to wien ae is stimulated when certain 
goals are accepted as essential, and the attainment 
of those goals is considered impossible for im- 
probable utilizing current methods. As educators, 
most of us would accept the {eae goals as 

. @esirable for education: 5 


To provide students with eee of 
discovering value# 

To provide students with a’ means of 
discovering their selves: 7 


To providé students with a ‘means of - 
establishing their social gelves. : 
These goals are not Beyond our grasp; but they are 
* the kind-of goals that are either, given lip service 
and disregarded or are treated uader the table in 
W t t fee 
thet we heave the means at our disposal! to consider 
them directly and it is hoped, in some generalized 
way, that students acquire the correct values, 
discover and possess a positive self identity, 
and understand, how they fit -into the social milieu 
all either on their own or despite the rules, the 
routines, and the discipline we place in their 
paths. In his book The Way It Spozed To Be, 
James Herndon describes how students burst out in 
the spring from those classes whose teachers pride 
s iy : : 
themselves on rules, routines,.and discipline. 


2 


Each of the goals above is dmportant. For 
example, regarding the discovery of values, each 
person has to wrest his ow values from the avail- 
able array. ‘Those values that penetrate the intel- 
lect and those values that students come to live 
by in intelligent and consistent ways result from 
situations where students are involved in the 
process of making decisions. “Teachers sometimes 
forget that students have to ‘continually recreate 
ancient values, the values we have come to live 
by and those our parents aecepted; thus they need 
to be provided situations ana exercises through 


which the ate of valuing’ can occur.) ince 
values are continually changing, we, as tegchers, 


should, at all levels of the ‘educational ocess, 
be - with selecting teaching strategies . 


whereby students can arrive at values by an 


‘intelligent process of choosifg, aati and 
epee aick, 


a edaition to the-discovery of values, but 
closely, related to it, we as educators must also 
-be concerned with the students' discovery of them- 
selves. As teachers, we want to havea hand in 
producing men as well as minds. .To this end we F 


must engage students | in a search for themselves \ 


through providing opportunities to examine their. 
imagination,’ their feelings, and their judgments. 


ome tbudents. must ity -to find out 
who they are as well as what they relate to. . 


This discovery gust ocfur as one relates to others 

for others provide thq mirror through which we 

see ourselves; thus, qpportunities where communi-_ 
- catiwe exploration cark\take ‘place in relation to 

significant content (the cognitive’ component ) 

must be provided, 


binesey of vas and discovery of self (the 
achievement of @ positive self-identity) tmeans 
little without a socia} context. Students must 


be Helped to confFont and to cope“with the realities. 


of their owm life space. The ways they make, and 
relate to friends, the ways they behave in groups, 
how they reconcile personal desires with the social 
good, arid how they treat individuals’who are 
different in some ways from themselves make up_a 
social matrix that will help. shape their own 
identity and character. Providing the matrix. 
will help assure that the identity and character 
become positive and that the students will become 
constructive citizens rather than self-indulgent, 
non-involvead individuals.” There is a correspon- 
dence between self-discovery, joy, physical well- 
being, social ease, and acddemic process. A 

" happy, healthy person can learn much more readily 
than a stiff, isolated person. When we, as 
teachers, cembine knowledge of material with 
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self-knowledge-and with social’ ‘knowledge, we will 
* also sHare with students, the knqwledge that life 
is a delight, a joy, an as ounding discovery just 
in the ‘living. : 7 
Such sg eee and student can a 
onty exist if; the classroom climate is one, of 
- permissiveness and understanding. The purposes 
of the ‘student should be foremost. Students want 
. "to make sense out: of things; to’ find out how things 
- work, to gain competence and control over themselves 
and over their environment, to do what they’can see 
other ‘people doing. They are. open, receptive, and 
perceptive... They-do not. want to shut themselves .o. 
“ from the strange, confused, complicated world around 
them. They want to observe it closely and sharply. 
é ‘They are. experimental. They want to find oug how 
reality works and they want to work on it.l0 To ' 
provide them such an opportunity requires flexibility. 
The teacher must be able te let himself or herself 
be wtilized by, the group in a variety of ways as 
the needs of, the’ group change. This may mean con- 
ducting a controlled discussion, giving lectures, 
starting a session with some key¢ questions, permit- 
ting completely” free and fluid discussion, or 
directing a (or some) Communication exercises. 
When the teacher can feel comfortable in doing any 
one of these things because it is the. desire of 
the group, that teacher has achieved a high level 
of genwine SEPA SST EHe ss. and a sense of what 
sharing means. a 


— teaching, thus, should be a process of 
mutual discovery, interaction, and exploration of * 
the self-as well as’ of another person and a subject, 
matter.. It is intensely alive, aware, and sensi- 
tive.12* But to achieve such a state requires 
more than desire on the part of the teacher. He 
or she must also have alternatives. 


Established routines permit tasks to be performed 


re ’ 


. 


Ae 


"little more than passive acquiescence. Teachers 


“Learning thrives on novelty. Those learning 


with speed and efficiency. Each student knows 
precisely what is expected of him or-her at any, 
given point. If the teacher is capable, students 
are comfortable with this:form since it requires 


are comfortable with established routines because ° 
with’this form all authority, decisign making, 

and wisdom flow from them. Communication is one 
way with a minimum of feedback. Routines harden. ” 
into rigidity and the students’ growth in indepen- 
dence and thinking skills is inhibited. Communi- © 
cation becomes little more than a one-way trickie 
of orders, suggestions, and.reprimands. 


To prevent routine from becoming rigidity the 
teacher should understand the utility of different 
structures, then diverse learning situations can 
be gradually introduceg. The skillful variation 
of environmental unceftainty can increase retention, 
understanding, transfer to new situations, recogni- 
tion of problem solutions when achieved, and the 
téndency of the student to search for information .13 


experiences. that are remembered by: students are 
those that are novel, stimulating, and fresh.. 
What wé need are imaginative teachers who can make 
learning its own reinforcing agent by using-a ‘ 
eee oF teaching apace aie , * 
My is in this ak is fot £0 give all the © 
answers to the question, "What are the alternatives?" 
There is no end to these answers. I hope by giving 
a few answers, to get teachers. to start finding 


and ing gheir owns ear *, 4 


Rather than review a variety of material which- 
relates to exercises and games, the author refers 
the reader to an article in The Speech Teacher, 
November, 1974, for sources for alternatives to ai 
routinized or traditional methods of teaching... 
Many of the references FeREEI EES in that article 
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were written by people in:the field of communication. 
The anticle itself treats the selection and prepara- 
tion of exercises and games, their implementation, 
and thei? evaluation. -Most of the sources cited 

in the following pages are, instead, recent (or 
relatively recent) additions to the literature in 
sumanistic education. They not only provitie more 
reasens for change, but they offer exciting, novel, 
and important alternatives for teachers. Lf 
teachers are to change, they need teaching strate- 
gies and they need to be willing to discover those 
strategies in any area, under any discipline. 


~jiomReading—from—the—Various—Sources..Suggested Nere ccm 
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(Wilt familiarize the teacher with such altefnative 


learning ‘styles as class discussion, lecture, read- 
ingyand report, large and small group discussion 
with and without leaders, group independent study; 
individual independent study, film, @roup or 
individual field work, case study, simulation, dyadic 
interaction,, role-play, skits, and others. Different 
students learn in different ways, SO that the wider. 
the variety of learning modés employed, the more 
likely it is. that each student will find one that 
fits’his or her style and will thus be motivated. 
towards the goals of the class.’ Learning can take 
place in Contexts othe? than the conventional ones 
and both teachers and students need to be introduced 
to a wider variety Of learning styles. Students 
have often been trained that important learning 
can take p§ace only.when the teacher is present, 
directing and programming the instruction. To 
introduce learning: as something other “than acquir- 
‘ing and storing bits of information for easy 
retrieval will require, some relearning on the 
student's part, but it is rel@arning that is 
.essential-if, affective educational objectives 
are'to be achieved.ls 

Because there ‘was no easy way to catalogue the 
following sources for alternatives, there was little 


attempt to do so: Some sources, it was felt, are 
more, esoteric ‘than others, requiring, “perhaps, more 
familiarity with thd, contexts: for which the infor- 
mation was intended’ gr the vocabulary used to 
describe the approaches. These were placed 
last*in the order. Some of the sources are more 
specific, treating material for specialized situ- 
ations like the theatre, social studies, a 

@ Llanguage-arts curriculum, or Just writing classes. 
Those are placed in the middle of the order. ” 
Tho#e mentioned first offer numerous suggestions 
which cross disciplines most easily. —The reader 
should not restrict his or her attention to those 


mentioned in jist & particutar-ereas—h W 


aN 


-for the author has collected these sources pri- 


; marily beéause he'feels that they all have some- 


thipg to offer all of us =. despite our discipline 

or our training. One common theme that runs 

through each is the focus on those broad educational 
Boals mentioned earlier in this paper. ss 

Robert C. Hawley's Human Values in the Classrgom 

(1973)15 is the first book book tentioned because it 
provides the humanistic framework within which all 
the other alternatives (and sources for ideas), 
may conveniently and,comfortably be placed. In® 


' this book about teaching for personal and social - 


growth, Hawley presents an inspirational, message 


, about what education is all about. There are 


some suggestions for activities.and an excellent 

selection of suggestions for further reading. Of 
all the books mentioned in this arti » this one 
was ‘the one that provided the initial“inspiration 


* to'write this article for Hawley's ideas are basic 


to teaching and learning based on human neéds and, ~ 
human values. It is an appropriate place to “begin. | 


Robert C. ‘and Isabel Hawley published A Handbook : 
of Personal Growth Activitiés for Classroom Use in. 
1972.10 Their book focuses on activities that 
have to do with communication, identity, interperson-. 
al relationships, nonverbal and sensory awareness, 
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gnd personal growth. Ninety-four separate activities 
are listed; most -would be appropriate for junior 

and senior high sehool; some would be excellent 
activities “for a college interfersonal-communication ' 
“class. This is a worthwhile source with a fine 
selection of books:for supplementary reading’: It 

is also an especially. useful, beginning point both , 
bécause, of »its practicality and because the exercises # 
are well designed and easy to implement. It both 
complements’and supplements Hey s book on Human, - 
Values. 


c 


Another exceptional source book full of eeral” - 


S5~-somewhat— Se eae alte p 
because of the relationship of activities to. specific 
topics:like violence, drugs, and death, is Jeffrey 


 .. Schrank's Teaching Human Beings: 201 Subversive 


“Activities for the Classroom 1972).*! If nothing 
else, Schrank leaves you with the idea that there 

is much more to teaching than standing in front 

of’ students imparting information. ‘His opening 
chapters .on' "Sense Education" and "Hidden Assumptions" 
’ have broad applicability. The subversive activities: ' 
include a wide variety of multimedia materials; his 
“suggestions include simulation games, group encoun- 
ters, and the use of books and. films that rarely 
appear in traditional classrooms. 4 i 


Scattered throughout Mary Gréer*‘and.Bonhie 
gees Be Bese Will the real teacher please stand 
up? (1972)+ are are insightful d exciting games ames and . 
exercises designed for studered from junior-high- 
school. age through univergity-age. The remaining 
material 4- the bulk of this @36-page paperback -- 
is primarily theory fwritten by a variety of people 
who care about the education of students. It is 
both useful and interesting. KS : 


The approach that Greer and Rubinstein take is 
similar to that taken by another ectOrs Alan C. 
Notes on a 


» 
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book, because of it more ,narrow focus; tends to 
be-more cohesive and unified. Visualy, poetts,- 
*and exercises divide\ the theoretical Hortions 
. of this 218-page pap rback that is primarily 
designed for the junior-high or senior-high 
school teacher of English. This is a dynamic, 
perhaps revolutionary book, that should be read 
by all teachers of English. ; é 
\ + s 
When. the author purchased John Holt's What Do 
I Do Monday? (1970), 20 he expected a plethora of 
exercises and”activities for the elementary 
through senior high teacher. Although Holt deals 
———-with-the) practical-—aspeets-of—teaching,—he-provides——_ 
more ‘hints about teaching and basic skills than 
practital suggestions. To find the teaching 
tricks, one must wade through a great deal of 
operon er material -- some of it unique, fresh, 
d exciting, some of it is somewhat more tedious. 
There is a great deal here but it is not “as easy 
to extract’as the practical suggestions in some 
of those sources previously cited. 


There are three books that should be grouped 
together, but need not be read together. The two 
common elements in each is the focus on values 
clarification and Sidney B. Simon. In addition ? 
to Simon, Leland Howe and Howard Kirschenbaum 
wrote Values Clarification: A Handbook of 
Practical Strategies (1972) .2t From cover to 
cover, this book is full of value-clarifying 
techniques.. It is useful, too, because of the 

+ additional suggestions offered for utilizing 
“ the suggestions adding to.the flexibility of 
both book. ‘and teacher. /This is a book that is 
» inno: “way 4iscipline-specific. It.is useful and 
-'* very worthwhile. It is stimulating, too, because 
many of the ideas can’ bé used in other contexts:. 
: for examples, many of the topics suggested in the, 
_ . various "whips" can be used as conversation 
+ ‘starters for small-group discussions. ,- 
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R&bert C. Hawley and D. D. Britton joined Simon 
to write Composition for Pe#sonal Growth: _Wflues 
Clarification Through Writing (1972).22 The book 
its similar to the first but mcre discipline- 
specific than the first. Because it deals with 
communication,. however, the book has broad and 
varied applicability. Many of the suggestions 
and alternatives provided here could be used in 
“any course where written or éral communication 
‘takes place." 3. 

. in *y 7 . 
. The third book is mentioned last, although it, 
was the first published. It is recommended not as 
omomiuch forthe practical. str gigs.suggeste here. 
: are few) as for the broad theoretical foundatio 
the. book. provides for understanding, how the other . 
two came about. Louis E. Raths and Merrill Harmin 
teamed up with Simon to write Values and 


The book is organized into three major units that 
treat "A Theory of Values," ''The Value Clarifying 
Method," and "Using the Value Theory." It is not 
necessary, to have this companion volume but it is 
helpful for it provides the framework into which 
both the others can be placed. 


, Robert and Isabel Hawley have written another 
useful book entitled, Writing for the Fun of It: An 
Experience-Baged Approach to Composition T197h) 26 
The book is "based on the premise that the teaching 
of composition need not and should not be the. 
Geekery for both teacher and student that it often- 
is".©> The activities suggested are designed to 
sharpen students’ communication skills. The level 
is unspecified ‘since any of the alternatives could 
be adapted, through content changes, to any level 
of student. Itsis a useful book full of interesting 
suggestions, “ : * 

. 4 : . . 
tmprovisatigh for the Theatre (1963)26 was written 
by Waple Spolin and has been referred-to as "The book 
. ESS 
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on improvisational theatre ..-." Packed between 
the hard-covers are ,397 pages full of useful ” 
teaching games and insights on how students learn. 
The enterprising teacher can make many broad 
applications for the practical exercises Spolin 

_ suggest .for the body, mind, and imagination of 
students. For’ the inexperienced teacher, there 
is a full course of study here; for the experienced, 


many new SGEeS: _ Truly an inspired and stimulating 
work. 


A good example of how certain techniques transcend 

disciplines is Fannie R. and George Shaftel's 
for Social Values: Decision-makin 

im the Social Studies (1967 -~. The. basic. premise. 
fi he’ book’ indicates its broad relevance: ,- 

Certain social values," the authors' state, 
"motivate human relations in a democratic society, 
and these values must be learned by each new 
genération."28 The exercises provided in this. _ 
431-page hardcover book draw out such desirable ~ 

- characteristics in students as kindness, generosity, - . 

responsibility, loyalty, and fair-mindedness. 
This is accomplished by involving students in 
stories that are pertinent, dramatic, and charming. 
The book is intended primarily for the elementary- 
school BESEREE: . 


_ An article duch as this one would not, be- complete 
without some mention of James Moffett for there is _ 
no doubt that his contribution to students-based~ : 

* teaching is ‘profound, pervasive, and persuasive. \. 
‘Like the collection of books by Sid Simon and 
others, mentioned above, Moffett provides a 
theoretical book as well as a more practical book, 
the second ‘designed as the means to implement ° 
the former.’ The first is called Teaching the 
Universe of Discourse (4968).°9 The book is divided 
into chapters on curriculum considerations, kinds 
and orders of discourse, drama, narrative, grammar 
and writing.. This author found the chapter 


\ 


entitled, "Drama: What Is Happening" very relevant 
to.the kinds of classroom commynications, concerns’ 
that confront (or should confront) speech people 
everyday. The material here is fresh and invigorat- 
ing .-- a shot in the arm for those confined to rigid 
; and inflexible ‘methods. 
In the .second an A Student-Centered Language 
Arts Curriculum Grades K-13: A Handbook for 
Teachers (1968 & 1973),30 Mofrett overwhelms the 
reader with cre tive, innovative, and interesting 
ideas for'all. of the 503 pages of this hardcover 
edition.. Moffett believes that young people should 
~——--be_continuously.. engagedin expressing their own 
ideas and feelings: in’ the classroom and, thus 5 
“hee has’ mime, improvisation, drama, end’ small-group 
discussion take on a new significance. This.is.% 
mentioned as a sourcebook for’ ideas; however,. : 
Moffett warns of selecting activities for their . .@ 
own sake for his isa thoughtfully-structured : 
curricular model that has as its cumulative effect 
the: introduction of, students to the entire range , 
> of discourse. stt11s despite the prpblems of total 
“implementation, consider-this as a useful eae stimu- a 
Labang:* idea book. + * eee ag 
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Robert C. ria i "Value feast: Through., 
Role-Playing (1974 )31. is is mentioned -at this point 
in the List, of sources because of its narrow focus 
on role playing. This is*not a weakness in the 
work, however, for one who is unfamiliar with this 
alternative-teaching method may find all he or she 
needs to know from this one source. This book ig 
not discipline-specific; it-is technique-specific. 
The very reason for the existence of this book is 
i "to give to teachers.the ‘specific considerations 
“| “Bhat they might need in corporating role-playing 

into their erpertoire of teaching techniques." 
Role-playing, Hawley continues, "is not an end in 
itself: It is just one means in the service of 
good teaching, teaching to promote the growth of : 


as! ae ts 
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_ Group Processes in the Classroom (1971)34 for 
.° teachers who wish to add to their Bepersolles of 


.that some knowledge about them will help the 


role-playing, this book has a narrow focus: but 


- (1966)39 and The Metaphorical Way of Learning and 
‘Knowing: Applying Synectics to Sensitivity and and 


.to ponder and cogitate ‘about an interesting, 


teeter Si arate 


each gaan 52 Role _ playing is not only a 
common ‘and, natural human activity, it is also 
involving. 33 ‘ 


» Richard A. and Patricia A. Schmuck have written 


ideas and behaviors. The classroom -is' an active 
inteypersonal environment in which a variety of 

interactions occur; group processes are operating 
withinyall- classrooms. Schmuck and Schmuck feel 


teacher mobilize them effectively to foster 

student learning. The book is ‘rich in theory 

and their.sections. on "Action Ideas For Change" 
at the end’of each chapter. are well-thought-out, © 
workable, and useful. Like Hawley’s book on 


provides enough information on group process 
thatthe teacher can become well-equipped to 
implement group activities from reading Anes 
this source alone. 
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Two sources by William J. J. Gordon, Synectics 


Learning Situations (19 are this author's 
final recommendations for theae who have more 
time to think about alternatives and would like 


perhaps even exciting, new method for developing 
creative solutions. The author does not want to 
depreciate the possible or potential value of 
these sources; he simply wishes to warn the 
‘reader that full understanding of the methods 
suggested requires more time and study than many 
of the‘other books. Gordon offers fresh insight 
nto problem solving and the ideas sound exciting; 
“however, not having used any of them myself, this| 
author restrains himself in making a strong recom- 
mendation at this point.. ; ‘ | 
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Because the classroom climate as well as the 
whole learning environment is largely a product of 
the teacher's behavior, what the teacher does and 
how he or she does it is very important to student 
learning. A teacher must be open.and honest in 
assessing the mood that he or she has created,’ is 
‘creating, and, perhaps by routine and habit, will 
create. If after realistic and serious analysis, 

a need.to’change is perceived, the teacher must 

also investigate alternatives. In which direction 
should I proceed? In'this article, the author, 
intended to~provide some of the various reasons 

why change is necessary and some of: the sources. 

for alternatives, once change is ‘deemed necessary. 
Even the most experienced, dynamic, and enthusiastic 
teacher can benefit from some of the ideas contained 
in the sources mentioned. We must strive to break 
through the traditional one-way, teacher-to-student 
knowledge distribution system if we are to achieve 

a student-centered learning environment. 
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For a decade, the membership of the Speech 
Communication Association, has numbered between 
six and eight thousand, with over ninety percent 
of its current constituents from colleges and 
universities. Recent conferences of speech - 
teachers and teacher educators such as that held 
at Memphis in’ 1971,1 the Airlie Conference ,@ and . i 
the SCA Summer Conference of 1973,3 have emphasized 
the importance of developing resources for secondary 
teachers concerned with speech communication in- 
struction. In addition, committees and caucuses 
have stressed the need to alter the governance 
structure of the association to encourage greater 
opportunities for association leadership by : 
secondary and other members of the profession. 7 

Historically the Speech Communication Association 
emerged from an association in which the interests ti 
of secondary and post-secondary teachers were united. 
In 1914, seventeen mempers of the Public Speaking 
Section of the National Council of Teachers of 
English organized the National Association of 
Academic Teachers of Public Speaking which was 
constitutionally devoted to promoting speech as : 
an academi¢ discipline in "universities, colleges, 
normal or secondary schools in the United States." 


Although our association has progressed.measurably | 
toward the goals articulated in 1914, it may appear 
that in recent decades the goals of the profession 
have fragmented at the secondary and post-secondary 
levels. For, as speech and theatre programs a 
developed in colleges and universities, university 


professors became more dominant than high school 
* 
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~ ° -teachers: in-fostering the-current- SCA constitue— —. 
‘tional purposes of "promoting study, criticism, 
research, teaching, and application of the artéstic, 
humanistic, and scientific principles ‘of communica- 
tion, particularly speech communication.". One ' 
reason is that speech has never become a subject 
(such as English, math, history, etc.), required 
for accreditation of most secondary schools. ? 
“Although many contemporary secondary schools re- 
flect the content offerings in. colleges and 
universities, there is some evidence to suggest - 
that in perhaps fifty percent of the secondary 
schools, speech is not even offered in any form 
in the curriculum. Even worse is the fact that 
‘speech is often taught by teachers not certified 

~ in speech and/or theatre, some having taken fewer 
than six credits of either dyring their academic - 
careers, 


’ “Those of us in the field of speech communication 
and/or theatre know that the concepts of our field 
are particularly relevent to the needs of 
adolescents, and that programs such as linterper- 
sonal and small group communication, /public 
speaking, forensics, theatre arts, mass communica- 
tion, and lately, those related to career communi- 
cation, can and do alter lives. But where can 

we turn for the professional support needed 

to establish or expand such programs in the 
secondary schools? Often speech teachers (or 
‘potential teachers) turn for resources to or- 
ganizations which may be peripherally related to. 
their profession. Or, worse, they may struggle 
alone, attempting to persuade students, parents, 
or administrators to adopt their programs. Given 
the current emphasis on,instructional accounta- 
bility, they or their programs (still perceived 
by many as a useless academic frill), may be one 
of the first to go. Consequently, and tragically, 
in. an era of bountiful communication research, 
today's secondary students may learn few ofthe 
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ee _concepts.of hina ectnatctleg en sap ayateuatieed — 
instruction --‘unless they go on to college, where 
their chances of such instruction increases. 


It is imperative for the teacher of speech 
communication to realize that although the needs of 
secondary students, -teachers and teacher educators 
have not ‘been adequately met by SCA as a national ~ 
association, there are signs of new emphases in 
these areas.. Because SCA has remained an umbrella 
organization’ attempting to serve through its divi- Ss 
sions, (forensics, instructional, development, inter- 
personal, and.small group interaction, interpretation, 
mass ‘comminicat ioff, public address, rhetorical and 
communication theory, speech sciences), the broad 
needs of. the profession, many diverse projects have ~ 

, begun to emerge. ‘Furthermore, there are signs of 

“a renewed concern for secondary speech programs ' 
and the realization that the growth of the profes- 

_ sion may indeed depend'upon its impact on pre- . 
college individuals. Activities indicative of this 
trend are reflected in four areas: 1) Teacher 
‘education; 2) Development and dissemination of 
instructional: resources; 3) New opportunities for 
professional identity; 4) Impact on public sehool 
curricula. A Sos ‘ 


I; Teacher Education Projects 
vy 
In the area of. teacher preparation, everal 
projects are designed to enhance ,the competencies 
of teacher in pre-service and, in-service SOR NSHEEY 


4 


- 


’ For example, a recently completed document,| + 
"Guidelines for¥§peech Communication and Theatre 
Programs in Teacher Education," prepared by a 
Joint, task force of SCA and the American Theatre 
Association was officially adopted by both assooi- 
ations in, December 1974. The document is organized 
according to categories for evaluating» teacher 
preparation programs used by the National Council « 
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on Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE), 
Hopefully, its descriptions of the components of 
specialist programs in speech and theatre in the 
academic and professional sequences in teacher 
preparation, will aid personnel in many certifying 
institutions and accrediting agencies to better 
understand the dimensions of teacher preparation 
in our fields. The document also describes those 
components from speech and theatre .programs which, 

“contribute to the totality of teacher preparation - +0 
programs currently preparing elementary and ~ : 
secondary teachers in the various disciplines. EON SB 
A second project of the task force now underway" . 
is the development of specific sgompetencies for , 

_ the various teaching roles and functions for - 
teadhers- in speech and theatre ; -also,” the specific 
communication and theatre competencies for teachers. ; 
of various academic levels and ei ioe will 
be delineated. : 


. 


. 


‘Other SCA arsseete yeinted to teacher edication 
include the formation of-an*in-service education 
committee, composed of representa ives of each 
of the four geographical regions,’ each of whom 
will-teach ‘@ workshop at his/her regional conven- 
tion. -The meéting will be: ‘attended by represen- 
tatives from states in that region, who will:then 
téach the -workshop at their. state association 
meetings. In 1975 the workshop will focus on 
interpersonal skills for secondary instruction. 
Also in the area of in-service. educatian, SCA 
has had an ad hoc committee: on high school in- 
stitutes, which he has attempted t6 compile listings 
of workshops and institutes for secondary 
teachers; the committee' s work has developed into 
plans for a comprehensive. annual listing, to be 
published by SCA. Other projects: related to 
* » teacher education include the three, six and nine 

hour short courses established at the annual SCA 
convention. For example, at the 197k. ;gonvention, re 
courses designed for secondary teachers’ included 
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mite, pechniques,- _self euimaut: enhancement, -inter-—— —-—~ 
personét communication, creative drama, establishing 
and promoting ‘speech, theatre, and forensics pro- 
grams, etc. Perhaps of ultimate significance to * 
teacher education, however, was the previously 
mentioned confe¥ence held at Memphis in 1973, with 
participatidgn Pf thirty invited teacher educators 

in speech who deliberated problems and made signifi- 
cant recommendations for change. 


Finally, SCA's interests in teacher education 
-are symbolized by its active participation in the 
Associated Organizations for Teachers Education 
(AOTE), an umbrella organization, composed of twenty 
education-related organizatiqns, currently engaged 
in such issues,as governance of the teaching pro- 
fession, guidelines for teacher preparation and 
evaluation, communication with legislators, and 
procedurés for merging the interests of various 
teacher education organizations for political 
and profeksional impact. 

te 
II. Development and Dissemination 
of Instructional Resources 
.-3 e 

Activity in the development and dissemination 
of instructional resources to secondary teachers 
has been most evident in the visibility of new 
instructional products. '"Talk-Back," a one page 
newsletter, ‘disseminated to speech and English 
secondary teachers, invites idea sharing in its 
five iseues published in 1974-75. The newsletter 
has published new resources and professional events 
of particular interest for secondary instruction. 
In addition, since SCA administers the speech 
module of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Communication Skills, opportunities are available 
for the production of paperback books, short papers 
and free bibliographies in such areas as inter- 
personal communication, analysis of 7 high school 


; ’ 3h, 
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debate topic, oral interpretation.in the secondagy 
school, nonverbal communication, mass communication, 
stagecraft and many others. ERIC papers will 
appear this year on topics such as human information ‘ 
processing,’small group discussion and film theory, 
and will be designed to help the busy teacher , 4 
translate new theory and research into learning 
activities for the classroom. Resources in Educa- 
tion, available -in many university and some 
secondary school lipraries which house ERIC systems, 
provides an excellent opportunity for teachers to 
loéate documents describing new ideas and materials. 


To facilitate the flow of information, "Spectra," 
the bi-monthly newsletter of the, SCA, now provides 
a column called "Education Notes;""tn Addition, 
requests on materials, programs and other informa- 
tion can often be answered through the office of 
the Associate Executive Secretary for Education, 
a So created in the SCA national office in 


4 


The journal, Speech Teacher, was recently studied 
by a joint committee of the Educational Policies 
Board and the vision to etude. of the SCA, whicn 


recommended revision to anclude more pragmatically 
oriented ideas for classréom teachers of speech 
communication and for all teachers concerfied with 
communication in instructional contexts. Signifi-~ 
cantly, the Legislative Council of SCA approved 
the journal name change from Speech Teacher to 
Communication Education, likely to take efrrect 
with the 1976 volume. ( ’ 

At the national level, information exchange 
for secondary teachers will be greatly enhanced 
during the summer of 1975 at the SCA endorsed 
conference for 4#secondary teachers planned for 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison. Also the 
1975 SCA summer conference on media being hejd at 
the University of Texas at Austin will include 
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tracks of interest to secondary teachers in the... 
area of broadcasting and film. At the interhational - 
level, Inter-Com '75 is planned for Canterbury with 


* participation by the United States, Canada, and 


Great Britain with a fécus on the future of communi- 
cation in education. ° : 


rig 


. 


III, Professional Identity for e 
- Secondary Speech Teachers 


One of the problems in the field has been the 
lack of professional identity for speech teachers 
in various states in relation to SCA as their 
national organization. Until recently, there have 
been sporadic attempts at organizing liaison activi- 
ties among state, regional and national organizations. 
In recognition of the need for input from states 
on various education-related issues, and of the 
need. for dissemination of information from the ai 
national'to the state associations, the SCA . uy 
Legislative Council approved the formation of he 
States Advisory Council (SAC). Currently composed 
of delegates from 35 states (including the DistMict 
of Columbia), selected by their state speech as#o- 
elations, tasks for the advisory council for 1975 
include deliberations on the NEA and AOTE positions 
on governance of the teaching profession. Delegates 


“ will eventually advise the SCA Educational Policies 


* 
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Board on the position on governance to ‘be taken by 
the SCA delegates at the AOTE Advisory Council 
meeting in May 1975. Other issues for SAC involve 
membership development for both the state and 
national organizations, primarily through convention 
liaison activities, dissemination of the in-service . 
committee's workshop previously described, dissemina- 


. tion of information from the SCA/ERIC module through 


a system of state ERIC coordinators, and coordination 
in the profession on issues of certification, 
accreditation and curriculum reform. 

By virtue of the participation of SCA in umbrella 
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.are of concern to member organizations ‘and in 
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organizations, better visibility Wes been achieved . 
for the speech profession. In additiom.to AOTE, 
SCA is a member of the Alliance of Associations 

for the Advancement of Educaticn(AAAE), which 

has the constitutionally stated purpose "to improve. 
the quality of education in America through pro- 
moting cooperation among member associations in 
the exchange of information, in the conduct of: ; 
research, in the issuance of substantive state- a0 = 
ments on crucial issues iin education, in the de- 
velopment’ and implementation of projects which” 


’ 


the provision of special services related to 4 
association operations." | A forthcoming volume 

from AAAE on the implications of issues of 
personal liberty for edu ation will be a compendium 
of articles from the vandous: associations, includ- 
ing SCA. ; 2 


SCA is also an affiliate of the National Educa- 
tion Association and a member organization of the 
American Council on Education, the latter devoted 
to seeking political: agreement from its constituents 
on issues related to higher education. : F 


One of the organizations with which SCA works 
closely is the National Council of Teachers of 
Eriglish (NCTE). For example ,~ for the past year, 

SCA has contributed a column to four issues Re 
ese Journal on teaching resources ‘related - 

o "freedom of speéch." In addition, SCA does. 
a ee on _speechtrelated issues of interest Jew 
to NCTE members at their annual convention; a ; 
member of the SCA national office serves on the 
NCTE Commission on the English Curriculum, ‘and 
there are numerous Committees and task forces 
where members of both associations work together. 


‘An example, of an inter-organizational effort was 


évidenced by a recent planning committee meeting 
composed/of representatives from SCA, ATA and 

NCTE working to advise the National-Association . 
of Elementary School Principals on an issue for 
their journal to be devoted to co unication 


evelopment through the language arts. 


Inter-organizational cooperation and greater 
.* visibility for SCA, and hopefully to the teachers 
‘ it serves, are likely to increase after .the pend- 
» ing move of the national office in 1975 from 
New York to Washington, D.C., a place where many’ 
education related organizations and educational 
decision makers reside. 


. 


IV.. Projects with Potential Impact 
’ For Curriculum 


Several SCA projects are not directly designed 
for secondary teachers, but are likely to have 
eventual impact on efforts related to curricula 
and teacher preparation. For example, there are 
many people in the Association of Departments and 
Administrators in Speech Communication (ADASC), 
an affiliate group of SCA, vitally interesteg in 
career information related to communication majors; 
there is for example a report forthcoming on the 
kinds of work performed by people - who major in 
speech. The interest in career alternatives for 

» speech communication majors (other than academic 
careers), is of vital concern ‘to various committees 
and task forces in the association, and.should 
eventually have implications for high school teachers 
preparing both iar aad and non-majors in speech. 


. 


‘ 


Likewise the National Project on Communication 
Competencies in Children and Youth (directed by 
R.R. Allén, University of Wisconsin-Madison), is 
designed to identify the development of functional 
communication competencies in children, and to 
specify instructional go&ls appropriately related 
to developmental stages. Currently a combination’ 
of field study, developmental literature surveys 
and the Delphi Technique (assessing teachers’ 

‘ observations), are underway in the initial phase 
of the, project, which will culminate in a synthesis 
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of findings during the summer of 1975. 


As one reviews the projects designed to facili- 
tate instruction and research of interest to 
secondary teachers, it is important to remember 
the limitations of a national association in 
facilitating instructional change. A nationa} 
office can, in my opinion, help its association 
members in three general ways: by serving 
as a catalyst to "spark" new projects and ideas 
from individual members; by serving as a liaison 
among the association and its internally and 
externally related groups for purposes of public 
relations, communication, and visibility; by 
providing the services necessary to ensure 

. professional identity and to increase profes- 
sional success of its members. The foregoing 
descriptions of activities which reflect new 
@mphases in SCA are descriptive of such associa- 
tion functions. Hopefully, you will monitor and. 
critically analyze the’ progress of these projects 
and participate in the governance of your national 
association to facilitate those changes which 
will improve the quality and availability of 
instruction in speech communication for every 
American secondary student. 


FOOTNOTES 
‘ 


por full report, see New Horizons for Teacher 
Education in Speech Communication: Report of the 
Mem his Conference of Tea her Educators, ed. 

P. Judson Newcombe and R.R. Allen (Skokie, Illinoie: 
National Textbook Company in conjunction with the 
Speech Communication Association, 1974). 


2Por report of recommendations, see “The SCA Con- 
ference on Long-Range Roals and Priorities: A 
Preliminary Report to the Legislative Council,® 
Spectra (April 1973), 6-14. « 


| Jgee “Proceedings, 1973 SCA Sumer Conference: Future 
Directions in Education and Research,” (Mimeo pub- 
lished by SCX, 5205 Leesburg Pike, Falls Church, VA 


4the regional representative for the Eastern states 
is Allan Prank, State University of New York, 
Brockport, New York. 

Ssee, for example, Career Communication: Directions 
for the Seventies, ed. Patrick Curtis Kennicott 
and L. David Schuelke (Speech Cosmunication Associ- 
ation, $205 Leesburg Pike, Palis Charch, VA bapa 
1972), 97 pp. 


*Dr. Lieb-Brilhart is Associate Executive Secretary 
for Education, apseer scalemeieania ia Association, 
Rew York. 
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